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TO   F.  W.    ESQ,.    OP   SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

BFunswick,  February  18,  1820. 

DEhR   FRIEOT), 

YOU  inquire  in  your  last  why  I  have  spent  so  much 
time  in  this  place.  I  hope  my  answer  will  be  satisfac- 
tory. My  object  has  been,  not  merely  to  gratify  curiosi- 
ty, but  to  gain  information.  Though  you  believe  me  in 
a  wilderness,  amid  bears  and  wolves,  I  can  assure  you,  I 
ramble  fearless  through  delightful  scenery,  daily  ac- 
quire information,  and  cull  the  flowers  of  taste. 

You  know  I  came  into  New  England,  especially  into 
Maine,  with  deep  prejudices  against  the  northern  char- 
acter. The  term  Yankee  we  were  taught  to  consider 
odious  :  but  I  now  confess  it  a  title,  I  should  be  proud  to 
bear.  Before  I  began  my  travels,  how  oft  have  I  re- 
marked, when  surrounded  by  my  slaves,  that  the  whites 
of  the  North  were  only  distinguished  from  them  by  the 


complexion  of  the  skin.  And  while  I  am  learning  to 
eradicate  youthful  error,  shall  I  not  stay  till  I  can  bring 
a  complete  vindication  of  this  intelligent,  enterprising, 
and  industrious  people  ?  In  my  last  I  informed  you  of 
the  polite  attentions,  I  received  from  the  gentlemen  of 
Portland,  Bath,  Wiscassett,  Hallowell,  and  other  places. 
Though  my  stay  has  been  longer  here,  I  have  uniform- 
ly enjoyed  "  the  feast  of  reason,  and  the  flow  of  soul." 

Wherever  I  have  travelled  in  this  interesting  section 
of  the  great  American  republic,  our  native  Charleston 
has  been  complimented  for  urbanity  of  manners  :  here 
I  can  respond  the  sentiment  with  all  my  heart, — but  I 
must  hasten  to  portray  as  well,  as  my  feeble  powers  will 
allow,  the  enchanting  scenery  of  this  delightful  place, 
that  exhibits  so  singular  a  combination  of  the  beautiful 
and  sublime. 

Brunswick  lies  in  Lat.  43.  54.  N.  Lon.  about  69. 
89.  W.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Androscoggin  river  and  Merrymeeting  bay,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Kennebec  at  right  angles ;  E.  by  Bath 
and  New  Meadow  river,  which  separates  it  from  Bath ; 
S.  by  Harpswell,  Middle  bay,  and  Maquoit  bay ;  SW. 
by  Freeport ;  W.  by  Durham.  Jits  greatest  length  may 
be  about  thirteen  miles.  Its  breadth  on  its  western 
line  is  four  miles  and  a  half;  from  the  Androscoggin  to 
Maquoit  bay  three  and  a  half;  in  other  places  more,  on 
account  of  the  arms  of  land,  that  project  into  the  sea. 

The  entrance  into  Brunswick  in  every  direction  is 
peculiarly  striking  and  novel.  As  you  approach  it  from 
the  north,  when  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  river, 
the  villages  of  Topsham  and  Brunswick  burst  like  magic 
upon  your  view.     I  know  of  no  place,  I  have  seen,  that 


exhibits  itself  to  so  much  advantage  in  an  instant.  The 
falls  of  water  which  are  fifty  feet,  barred  by  three 
grades  of  dams,  the  whole  width  of  the  river,  in  wild 
majesty,  open  on  your  right.  Here  the  river  is  contract- 
ed from  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  in  some  places,  to  thirty 
rods  in  width,  and  pours  its  stream  through  two  arches 
of  a  winding  bridge,  that  carries  you  to  Brunswick. 
This  bridge  rests  in  its  centre  on  a  solid  rock,  Avhich 
seems  to  have  been  wisely  provided  for  the  purpose. 
Immediately  above  you  is  the  lower  grade  of  falls,  barred 
by  a  dam,  nearly  semicircular ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  an  island,  where  there  is  a  saw  mill,  situated  between 
the  streams,  so  completely  in  an  eddy,  as  to  resist  all 
the  violence  of  this  turbulent  river.  Below  the  bridge, 
as  below  the  falls  of  Niagara,  the  water  seems  to  rest 
from  its  labor,  the  river  again  expands  to  the  width  of  an 
hundred  rods.  The  tide  flows  above  the  bridge,  I  have 
described,  to  the  semicircular  grade  of  falls,  four  feet. 

As  an  excuse  for  my  long  tarry  here,  permit  me  to 
describe  scenes,  as  I  have  viewed  them. 

The  Androscoggin,  which  rises  near  the  Canada  line, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  famed  Connecticut,  the 
Nile  of  New  England,  has  a  meandring  course  of  more 
than  150  miles  from  the  NW.  to  this  place,  and  will 
afford  logs  to  be  manufactured  here  longer  than  any 
river  in  New  England,  as  the  heavy  growth  on  its  banks 
has  not  yet  been  disturbed  more  than  half  its  distance 
from  the  ocean,  and  by  means  of  locks  and  canals  of 
little  expense,  the  best  of  large  masts,  spars,  and  mill 
logs  may  be  obtained  on  this  river,  where  the  axe  has 
not  as  yet  wounded  the  forest.  Do  not  say  that  I  am 
altogether  naturalized  in  this  place,  but  believe  me,  the 
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situations  on  this  river  rival  our  favorite  scitcs  on  the 
Edisto  and  Santee. 

I  have  made  an  excursion  into  some  of  the  towns  on 
this  wild  romantic  river ;  such  as  Durham,  Lewistown, 
Greene,  Wales,  Turner,  Livermore,  and  Jay,  under  a 
good  and  fast  improving  state  of  cultivation,  whose  readi- 
est market  is  this  place.  Excuse  me  if  I  deal  in  episodes, 
as  I  write,  in  saying  that  the  pork,  beef,  and  butter 
from  these  and  other  towns,  with  which  this  market  is 
well  supplied,  far  exceed  our  own ;  and  the  lamb  and 
mutton  from  Harpswell  and  the  islands  in  Casco  bay  is 
superior  to  any  I  ever  tasted    in   Edinburg,  or   London. 

One  moment  longer  I  must  linger  on  the  banks  of 
this  enchanting  stream.  About  three  miles  below  the 
falls  the  river  expands  into  Merrymeeting  bay.  This 
bay  is  a  curiosity.  It  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  middle  part  of  which,  at  low  water,  is  a 
sand  bed,  dressed  in  spots  with  a  certain  kind  of  reed  ; 
on  the  roots  of  which  the  wild  geese  live  from  the  first 
of  September  till  they  are  frozen  out.  You  know  my 
fondness  for  the.  gun  and  the  hook ;  but  I  was  cruelly 
disappointed  last  autumn,  when  expecting  a  shot  in  one 
of  their  flat  bottomed  boats,  called  a  float,  that  drew 
only  two  inches  of  water,  to  find  it  grounded  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  them,  but  was  in  a  degree  compensated 
in  taking  two  of  them  with  a  single  ball,  the  first  I  ever 
killed  in  this  place. 

The  sands  in  this  bay  are  continually  changing,  by 
which  vessels  are  prevented  from  coming  to  the  bridge. 
If  this  could  be  remedied,  Brunswick  would  be  one  of 
the  first  ports  in  Maine.  However,  they  carry  on  ship 
building  extensively  on  this  river ;    as  well  as  on  the  salt 


water  side.  A  number,  I  am  told,  have  been  launched 
here  of  more  than  400  tons  burden.  Ship  building  is 
carried  on  extensively  in  various  sections  of  the  town. 
I  have  made  a  number  of  excursions  to  the  south  of  the 
town,  where  fowl  of  almost  every  description  have  been 
my  victims.  Though  on  the  Edisto  and  Santee,  I  had 
game,  yet  I  have  found  this  place  as  to  variety,  to  exceed 
them.  The  tide  in  the  Androscoggin  river  is  three  hours 
later,  than  on  the  salt  water  side,  three  miles  and  a  half 
distant :  and  when  the  geese  and  ducks  are  flooded  off 
on  the  salt  water  side,  at  half  flood,  they  take  wino-  for 
fresh  water  to  the  Androscoggin,  and  return  to  their 
feeding  ground,  when  it  is  half  ebb  there.  This  as  their 
naturalists  say,  serves  for  an  almanack  of  the  tides. 
They  feed  on  the  salt  water  side,  on  the  seed  of  a. 
grass,  that  looks  like  our  rice. 
I  have  written  in  haste. 


Ever  yours, 

ft** 


P.  N. 


LETTER  II. 

March  28,  1820. 


DEAR    FRIEND, 
I 


HAVE  received  yours  of  the  21st  of  March  in 
answer  to  my  hasty  line  of  February  18th,  and  rejoice  to 
learn,  that  the  rose  bud  appears  and  that  the  peach  is  in 
full  blossom.  You  may  wonder  how  I  can  bear  so  cold 
a  climate  as  this  ;  but  I  have  enjoyed  a  fine,  serene  win- 
ter, and,  though  you  would  hardly  believe  that  it  did  not 
thaw  in  the  street   for  forty  three  days,  it  is  true:    yet 
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prtrdon  mo  for  saying,  t  have  been  more  comfortable  and 
healthy,  than  I  ever  was  m  our  beloved  Charleston  in 
winter  rains.  1  have  seen  the  thermometer  twenty  de- 
grees below  Zero, — and  I  have  seen  gentlemen  walking 
the  streets  without  surtouts,  or  mittings,  with  as  much  in- 
difference about  the  weather,  as  you  show  in  April,  when 
pruning  your  Apricots.  I  have  enjoyed  the  serenity  of 
this  northern  winter,  as  I  did  that  of  the  last  summer 
and  autumn.  The  seasons  are  shorter  than  ours,  but 
spring  presents  a  rapid  vegetation,  soon  as  the  snow  dis- 
appears. The  birds,  that  winter  with  us,  return  at  this 
season  with  songs,  never  known  in  their  departure  south 
in  autumn;   as  much  as  to  say,  This  is  our  natal  home. 

Topsham  village  exhibits  about  one  hundred  houses, 
stores,  mills,  and  manufactories  in  a  compact  order,  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  river.  After 
crossing  the  bridge,  which  is  fifty  rods  in  length,  you  as- 
cend a  hill  of  about  thirty  feet,  and  enter  on  a  beautiful 
plain,  the  centre  of  population  and  business.  A  road 
of  twelve  rods  in  width  was  laid  out  by  the  original  pro- 
prietors from  the  bank  of  the  river  on  the  lower  falls, 
and  from  the  centre  of  the  remains  of  an  old  fort, 
where,  within  the  remembrance  of  many  now  living,  the 
inhabitants  of  this  town,  (one  of  the  oldest  in  Maine,) 
were  often  obliged  to  resort  for  protection.  This  street 
was  laid  out  that  width  to  run  a  south  course  three  miles 
and  a  half  on  a  strait  line  to  Maquoit  bay.  It  is  adorned 
by  handsome  houses  and  stores  about  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  south  from  the  river.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
neatly  built,  two  stories  high,  and  painted  white.  Were 
it  not  for  the  neglect  of  the  police,  in  allowing  individuals 
to  project   some   buildings   beyond  the  direct  line,  this 


street,  should  the  increase  of  inhabitants  be  according  to 
its  present  ratio,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most  capacious, 
would  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  in  America.  At  its 
southern  extremity,  at  the  Maquoit  shore,  is  something  of 
a  settlement,  that  most  rapidly  increases.  Here  a  canal 
is  in  contemplation  across  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which 
must  essentially  improve  their  navigation. 

The  central  part  of  the  street  is  yet  but  thinly  set- 
tled. The  plain  as  you  enter  it  across  the  bridge  from 
the  north,  is  so  situated  as  to  justify  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. It  contains  about  100  acres,  perfectly  level.  The 
street  aforesaid  runs  nearly  through  its  centre.  On  the 
west  and  south  of  this  plain  you  ascend  a  second  grade 
of  plains,  elevated  about  twenty  feet  above  the  plain 
below.  This  appears  like  a  flight  of  stairs  to  elevate 
you  to  the  extensive  plain  above,  and  describes  an  arch 
of  a  circle  similar  to  that  of  the  lower  falls.  As  you 
view  it  from  the  north,  it  appears  like  an  extensive  mili- 
tary rampart.  On  the  west  side  are  some  elegant  seats, 
that  appear  to  great  advantage,  but  would  more  so,  were 
the  ground,  in  their  front,  better  ornamented  with  fruit 
trees,  and  cultivated.  About  forty  rods  to  the  eastward 
of  the  street  I  have  described  is  Federal  street,  four 
rods  in  width,  nearly  parallel  to  the  former.  I  under- 
stand the  original  proprietors  of  the  land  made  it  a  con- 
dition in  their  grants,  that  all  houses  on  this  street  should 
be  at  least  two  stories  high,  and  on  a  line  twenty  feet 
from  the  road.  With  this  requisition  there  seems  to 
have  been  a  punctilious  compliance.  About  twenty 
houses  are  already  erected  with  great  exactness  and 
symmetry ;  and  the  remaining  lots  of  land  are  correctly 
proportioned:    cross  streets,  like  those  of  Philadelphia 
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and  ^  ashington,  intersecting  at  convenient  intervals.  In 
the  n  ar  oi'  the  lots  on  Federal  street,  descending  about 
twenty  feet,  lies  a  level  swamp  of  spruce,  fir,  and  pine. 
The  tops  of  the  trees,  viewed  from  the  plain  above,  look 
like  the  tapestry  of  a  drawing  room,  or  the  evergreens 
of  our  church  at  christmas.  This  presents  an  arch  of  a 
circle,  similar  to  that  of  the  falls  on  the  north,  and  the 
grades  of  land  above.  Hence  issue  fountains  of  pure 
water;  and  in  fact  throughout  all  these  plains,  the  wa- 
ter which  is  attained  with  little  labour,  is  of  excellent 
quality.  In  this  swamp,  I  have  learned,  has  been  dis- 
covered peat,  or  turf ;  and  probably  in  process  of  time, 
they  will  seek  this  inexhaustible  source  of  fuel. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  of  this  town  is  estimated 
at  about  4,000.  The  town,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1738,  is  principally  settled  on  its  extremities.  From 
this  circumstance  I  have  found  a  degree  of  collision  in 
sentiment,  as  to  their  municipal  concerns,  local  jealousies, 
as  to  the  election  of  their  officers,  and  a  want  of  system 
as  to  the  regulation  of  their  schools,  which  I  am  told 
are  twenty  three  in  number ;  besides  private  schools, 
for  which  ample  funds  are  provided.  But  while  the 
schools  of  the  North  are  much  better  regulated,  than 
our  own,  I  have  to  regret  that  in  many  of  the  schools  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  visit  in  this  town,  in  selecting 
masters,  the  first  question  by  ward  committees  generally 
is,  who  will  keep  cheapest,  not  who  is  best  qualified. 
Rich  and  poor  have  an  equal  privilege  of  schools  in 
Maine ;  every-  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  chil- 
dren by  all  classes  ;  and  were  they  a  little  more  strict 
in  selecting  instructors,  and  more  liberal  in  compensating 
for  services,  they  would  soon  realize   the   benefit  of  it. 
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I  have  found  masters  in  some  schools,  however,  of  excel- 
lent education,  but  their  emoluments  do  not  exceed  those 
of  a  common  day  labourer. 

I  understand  the  first  regularly  settled  minister  in 
this  place  was  the  Rev.  Robert  Dunlap,  who  was  born 
in  Ireland  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  August,  1715. 
He  died  in  Brunswick,  June  26,  1776,  aged  61.  He  had 
six  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living,  the  youngest 
of  which  is  69  years  of  age.  Their  combined  ages  are 
298  years.  Mr.  Dunlap  received  his  education  at  the 
celebrated  University  in  Edinburgh,  and  was  graduated  at 
the  age  of  19,  and  immediately  took  orders.  He  ar- 
rived in  America,  June  J 9,  1736.  He  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  Isle  of  Sables,  where,  out  of  200  souls  on  board, 
96  perished.  Through  the  assistance  of  Gov.  Crosby  he 
reached  Cape  Ann,  thence  Boston,  where  he  joined  the 
Presbytery  of  which  Messrs.  Morehead  and  Mc  Greggor 
were  members.  From  this  place  he  moved  to  Dracut, 
Nobleboro,  Boothbay,  Newcastle,  and  settled  in  Bruns- 
Avick  in  1747.  He  was  ordained  in  Boston.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller,  whose  successors 
have  been  Messrs.  Coffin  and  Bailey. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  were  given  by 
the  original  proprietors  to  the  first  settled  minister  ;  one 
hundred  for  the  benefit  of  schools  ;  one  thousand  for  the 
use  of  the  town :  and  had  the  growth  been  preserved 
with  proper  care  from  depredation,  it  might  soon  be 
made  the  mean  of  accumulating  a  fund  sufficient  to  pay 
all  their  taxes  forever.  How  often  are  we  so  avaricious 
as  to  be  blind  to  our  own  interest.  This  property  is, 
however,  of  considerable  advantage,  especially  to  the 
poor,  as  it  makes  a  pasture  for  more  than  one  hundred 
cows.  P.  N. 
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LETTER  II). 

March  29,  1820. 

DEAR    FRIEND, 

I  HAVE  this  moment  information  that  Capt.  C.  will 
sail  tomorrow  for  Charleston  with  a  freight  of  clear 
boards,  and  I  hasten  to  give  you  a  sketch  of  the  resources 
in  lumber  here. 

There  are  on  the  falls,  before  alluded  to,  twenty  five 
saw  mills,  part  of  which  arc  on  the  Topsham  side.  I 
have  taken  some  pains  to  gain  an  estimate  of  the  quan- 
tity of  lumber  they  manufacture  annually, — and  can  safe- 
ly state,  that  there  is  not  less  than  five  hundred  thousand 
feet  of  boards  cut  by  each  saw  on  an  average.  This 
amounts  to  twelve  million  and  five  hundred  thousand 
feet  in  a  year ;  which,  at  seven  dollars  per  thousand,  will 
amount  to  $175,000.  Probably  to  the  amount  of 
$100,000  are  shipped  by  the  way  of  Bath,  and  the  riv- 
ers and  bays  on  the  south  of  the  town ;  where,  by  the 
way,  they  have  but  lately  learned  to  erect  wharves  and 
to  concentrate  their  business  nearer  home.  The  other 
75,000  are  directed  coastwise. 

You  recollect,  I  purchased  two  cargoes  of  clear 
boards  from  this  place  just  before  I  started  on  this  tour; 
one  of  Capt.  H.  and  one  of  Capt.  T.  two  intelligent 
gentlemen,  whose  information  excited  my  curiosity  to 
visit  this  place.  And  if  my  means  are  equal  to  my  wish- 
es, I  shall  load  one  of  them  to  our  suffering  brethren  in 
Savannah. 

The  first  merchants  here  have  very  civilly  furnished 
me  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  duties  arising  on  the 
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ad  valorum,  outward  bound  cargoes  of  lumber,  which, 
they  state  to  be  not  less  than  75  per  cent,  and  often 
exceed  the  cargo.  The  government  derives,  therefore, 
from  the  lumber  cut  in  this  place,  a  revenue  of  not  less 
than  $ 75,000  per  annum. 

The  number  of  men  employed  about  the  saw  mills  is 
considered  to  be  three  hundred. 

This  place  and  Harpswell  are  a  complete  nursery  of 
seamen,  and  furnish  many  active  captains  and  hardy 
mariners  to  the  middle  and  southern  states. 

Brunswick  has  about  1,000  tons  of  shipping;  and  the 
bays  are  alive  with  smaller  craft.  Harpswell  has  double 
that  quantity  and  fishing  vessels  almost  innumerable. 
This  town  J  visit  for  amusement  once  a  month,  and  re- 
ceive every  attention,  from  an  active,  intelligent  people, 
who  live  in  a  plain,  but  independent  manner.  In  fact  it 
is  almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  poor  here ;  at  any 
rate  no  one  can  starve,  except  he  is  too  lazy  to  gather 
the  bounties,  Providence  has  sent  to  his  door. 

From  the  south  east  side  of  Brunswick,  Harpswell 
projects  about  ten  miles  into  the  sea  ;  its  width  is  about  a 
mile.  The  land  is  high,  and  the  prospect  on  every  side 
interesting  and  commanding.  The  soil  is  of  clay  and 
yellow  loom,  rich  and  vigorous.  Many  of  the  farms  are 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation  :  though  the  time  of  the 
farmer  is  divided  behveen  husbandry  and  fishing.  Im- 
mense quantities  of  the  best  fish  are  taken  within  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  shores,  and  even  from  their  wharves. 
Brunswick  village  receives  from  this  quarter  a  constant 
supply.  Shell  fish  are  abundant  and  very  cheap.  I  can 
have  a  dish  of  my  favorite  lobster  for  a  few  cents.  A- 
bout  one  half  of  the  inhabitants  reside  on  this  promonto- 
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ry,  the  rest  on  a  cluster  of  islands,  that  surround  it. 
While  they  export  great  quantities  of  fish,  they  exchange 
their  mackerel,  herring,  cod,  &c.  in  Brunswick  village 
for  English  and  West  India  goods.  Vast  quantities 
through  this  medium  arc  transported  up  the.  river  into 
an  extensive  back  country.  This  keeps  up  a  lively  in- 
terchange of  commodities,  sufficient  to  evince,  that  man 
was  not  made   to  live  alone. 

I   fear  I   shall   make   my  letter    too   long.     I    must 
concisely  give  you  a  sketch  of  this  place. 

Above  the  falls  where  the  river  is  wide  and  gently 
moves,  are  sunk  six  piers  at  great  expense,  between 
which  timbers  are  united  by  irons  to  stop  the  logs  in  the 
spring  freshet.  In  these  places  they  are  secured  before 
they  reach  the  falls.  There  are  five  piers  below,  con- 
nected by  similar  timbers  to  save  what  pass  the  piers 
above.  I  arrived  here  at  the  time  the  river  was  at  its 
greatest  height ;  all  was  activity  in  securing  lumber.  I 
asked,  what  quantity  of  logs  have  been  secured  ?  and 
could  not  but  laugh  at  the  answer  ;  instead  of  guessing  at 
numbers,  the  guess  was  about  90  acres.  When  the  mid- 
dle dam  is  erected,  there  is  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  like  a  wedge,  Avhich  breaks  the  current  in  twain. 
The  water  is  deep  above  and  below  ;  and  when  logs  are 
falling  over  the  dam,  such  is  the  rebounding  current,  that 
like  puppets,  they  dance  in  every  direction,  leaping  over 
each  other,  and  of  great  length  are  thrown  many  feet 
above  the  surface.  I  am  told,  in  the  great  freshet  of 
1814,  that  deeply  injured  this  place  by  sweeping  oil  the 
mills,  damns,  and  an  expensive  aqueduct  for  conveying 
boards  by  the  falls,  a  mast  seventy  feet  in  length,  by  this 
rebounding  current,  was  thrown  against   the   cotton  and' 
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woollen  factory,  which  I  will  describe  in  my  next,  and 
the  marks  of  it  are  still  visible  fifty  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  In  this  tremendous  freshet  it  is  said 
twenty  one  saw  mills  were  swept  away,  or  rendered  use- 
less ;  many  other  buildings  and  manufactories  were  de- 
stroyed. Mills,  barns,  &c.  came  down  to  the  falls  erect, 
as  though  resting  on  their  foundations,  where  they  were 
dashed  into  ten  thousand  pieces.  Four  saw  mills  on  the 
lower  grade  of  falls  started  at  once  and  carried  off  the 
greater  portion  of  the  bridge.  The  tollman,  providen- 
tially, had  just  quitted  his  dwelling. 

Here  I  must  stop  abruptly  and  bid  you  adieu. 

P.  N. 


LETTER  IV. 


April  I,  1820. 


DEAR    FRIEND, 

THE  great  day  of  electing  officers  to  organize 
this  recently  admitted  state  will  be  on  Monday  next. 
|  All  is  bustle  now.  All  is  good  nature.  Yet  I  cannot 
but  lament,  that  with  all  their  intelligence,  such  a  stub- 
bornness and  independence  of  opinion  prevails,  that  a 
variety  of  candidates  will  be  supported  for  their  legisla- 
tors; their  constitution,  however,  is  so  wisely  framed,  I 
must  say  with  Pop, 

"  All  nature's  difference  keeps  all  nature's  peace." 
They  will  submit  to  a  majority  without  a  murmur, — sup- 
port the  laws,  and  maintain  a  republican  government,  in 
its  primeval  purity.     This  remark  is  applicable  to  every 
part  of  Maine.  I  have  visited. 
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muscmcnt.  A  printing  office  has  recently  been  estab* 
li^hcd.  Did  time  allow,  I  would  give  you  the  particulars 
of  the  mechanics  in  this  place,  which  is  the  bee  hive  of  the 
arts.  There  arc  12,000  pounds  of  hard  soap,  and  1,500 
hogsheads  of  lime    manufactured  here   annually. 

There  are  five  places  of  public  worship,  one  for  Con- 
grcgationalists,  tAvo  for  Baptists,  one  for  Friends,  and 
one  for  Freewill  Baptists.  The  Congregational  meeting 
house  is  finely  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
upper  grade  of  plains,  near  the  colleges  in  the  right  angle 
of  the  turnpike  to  Bath.  It  is  a  handsome  edifice,  well 
proportioned  and  neatly  finished.  The  turnpike  is  eight 
miles  in  length,  running  east  to  Bath,  and  through  Bruns- 
wick to  New  Meadows  bridge  is  straight.  The  bridge 
is  the  head  of  navigation  on  this  river.  This  section  of 
the  town  is  rapidly  progressing  in  commerce  and  fisheries. 
There  is  very  little  tide,  the  shores  of  the  river  are  bold 
and  let  the  wind  be  in  almost  any  quarter  the  entrance  is 
accessible.  A  canal  is  in  contemplation,  across  a  small 
neck  of  land  at  the  head  of  this  river,  or  rather  bay,  to 
the  Kennebec  river,  which  from  examination  I  find  would, 
by  steam  boats,  afford  a  speedy  communication  between 
Hallowell  and  Portland,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
latter. 

W  hen  at  Mare  point,  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
this  town,  you  have  a  view  of  the  observatory  in  Portland, 
eighteen  miles  distant;  the  course  south  west.  There 
are  a  cluster  of  islands  on  your  left  about  three  miles 
from  the  main  land ;  on  your  right  the  land  is  in  a  fine 
state  of  cultivation.  The  water  in  this  bay  is  smooth, 
and  the  sail  delightful. 

From  the  great  eastern,  western,  and  northern  routes 
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the  stages  arrive  at  twelve  o'clock  at  noon ;  and  so  well 
are  they  regulated,  they  often  arrive  at  the  same  moment. 
There  is  no  other  place  in  Maine,  so  well  situated  in  this 
respect.  From  the  east  and  west  they  arrive  every  day ; 
from  the  north  three  times  a  week. 

The   Colleges   are   situated   on   the   upper  grade  of 
plains  at  a  little  distance,  and  in  a  south  east   direction 
from  the  Congregational  meeting  house.    They  are  three 
in  number,  forming  three  sides  of  a   square,  at  suitable 
intervals  from  each  other.     They  are   on  the  south  side 
of  the  turnpike  and  the  east  side  of  the  twelve  rod  road  ; 
a  neat  fence  encloses  them  with  about  six  acres  of  land. 
A  row  of  flourishing  balm  of  gilead  trees  beautifully  bor- 
ders the  square.     To  the  south  east,  you  enter  a  growth 
of  pitch  pine,  which  forms  another  semicircle,  exhibiting 
a  delightful  appearance.     This  is  preserved  with  scrupu- 
lous care,  and  may  be  truly  called  an   academic  grove, 
affording  a  charming  walk  for  the  students.     It  is  divest- 
ed of  underbrush  ;  but  is  carpeted  with  blueberry  bush- 
es,  a  few  inches   high,  which  yield  in  great  abundance. 
I    have   seen    an    hundred   gathering    them    at  a  time. 
It  is  said   the  Indians,  from  the  head  of  the  Kennebec, 
and  even  from  Canada,  came  here  to  gather  them  in  for- 
mer times.     Many  of  them  have  visited  this  place  since 
I  have   been  here.     The    principle  employment  of  the 
men,  is  shooting    porpoise ;   the   women    make   baskets. 
There  is  an  acre  of  ground,  near  the  Maquoit  shore,  en- 
tirely divested    of  verdure.     There   they  pitched   their 
tents,  and   the  marine  shells,  which  surround  it,  evince 
that  they  once  must  have  been  numerous. 

Bo wdoin  College  was  incorporated  in  1794.     It  takes 
its  name  from  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoin  of  Boston.     The 
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liberal  donations  of  the  best  works  in  ancient  and  modern 
literature,  and  the  specimens  of  minerals,  collected  in 
various  parts  of  Europe,  will  be  a  lasting  memento  of  this 
distinguished  citizen  of  Massachusetts.  The  southern 
building  is  of  wood,  two  stories  high.  The  lower  apart- 
ment is  the  chapel.  The  upper  contains  the  library,  con- 
sisting of  about  5,000  volumes.  The  building  on  the  east 
is  of  brick,  four  stories  high,  containing  thirty  two  rooms 
for  the  students.  It  is  handsomely  finished,  and  is  similar 
to  those  at  Cambridge.  The  rapid  increase  of  students 
in  this  rising  institution  is  a  sure  pledge,  that  another 
edifice  will  be  speedily  erected.  On  the  north  is  a  large 
square  building  of  brick,  three  stories  high,  divided  into 
a  number  of  apartments  for  the  philosophical  apparatus, 
labratory,  minerals,  &c.  The  apparatus  is  extensive  and 
valuable.  There  are  a  number  of  telescopes,  one  of 
which  is  of  the  first  order.  The  mineral  department 
displays  itself  to  the  greatest  advantage.  Most  of  the 
specimens  are  placed  in  neat  paper  boxes,  numbered  and 
arranged  with  much  taste  and  regularity.  In  addition  to 
the  extensive  collections  of  Bowdoin,  the  industry  of 
the  learned  professor  has  enriched  these  brilliant  apart- 
ments with  many  rare  specimens  he  has  gathered  on  the 
banks  of  the  Androscoggin  and  the  neighborhood.  And 
by  means  of  interchange,  he  is  constantly  accumulating 
the  rarities  of  every  portion  of  the  globe.  The  philoso- 
phy chamber  is  capacious  and  handsome.  It  is  dressed 
throughout  with  exquisite  paintings,  presented  by  Bow- 
doin. They  are  from  the  pencils  of  the  first  masters  in 
Europe.  The  worthies,  the  patriarchs,  and  the  martyrs 
of  antiquity  seem  to  have  risen  from  the  tomb.  Here 
Homer,  Anacreon,  and  Ovid  seem  to  have  stood  to.  dra" 
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their  heathen  deities,  that  look  down  upon  you  in  all  the 
grandeur  of  fabled  majesty.  You  can  hardly  realize,  that 
you  are  not  in  a  group  of  real  life.  Ulysses,  in  boyhood, 
clad  in  the  dress  of  a  female,  selects  a  sword  from  the 
trinkets  presented  him,  and  develops  his  character.  You 
at  once  recognise  the  siege  and  taking  of  Troy.  The 
wild  beasts  are  bounding  the  forest ;  the  trees  are  ani- 
mated with  all  the  beauty  of  the  feathered  tribe.  The 
timid  are  winging  their  flight  from  the  vulture  ;  the  hawk 
is  perched,  plucking  the  feathers  from  his  victim.  In 
this  elysian  of  variety  and  beauty  the  lover  of  the  fine 
arts  knows  not  when  to  cease  to  gaze.  I  thought  all 
perfection;  till  I  found  one  thing  wanting  to  complete  the 
scene  :  at  your  entrance,  two  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  catch  your  eye — but,  alas  !  Washington,  Ad- 
ams, and  Munroe  are  not  here.  The  situation  of  this 
institution,  combines  many  advantages ;  and  as  it  is  already 
one  of  the  most  respectable,  it  promises  at  no  distant  day 
to  be  one  of  the  largest  in  our  country.  The  place  is  re- 
markably healthy.  The  board  is  cheap,  and  fuel  very 
low.  In  every  direction  the  streets  are  neat  and  dry  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year.  Wherever  you  ramble 
there  is  something  to  delight  the  eye  or  exercise  the  mind. 
The  poet  and  painter  can  never  want  for  a  subject.  The 
number  of  students  at  present  is  eighty  one,  distinguished 
for  their  attention  to  study  and  equally  so  for  the  regu- 
larity of  their  deportment.  In  some  branches  they  have 
the  advantage  of  many  other  seminaries.  Especially  in 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry.  For 
attainments  in  the  latter,  they  are  peculiarly  distinguish- 
ed. I  have  the  pleasure  of  an  acquaintance  with  many 
of  the  young  gentlemen,  and  when  chemistry  is  the  top- 
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ic  of  conversation,  I  feel  my  inferiority.  You  know  we  had 
but  little  chance  for  improvement  in  this  pleasing  science 
when  at  Cambridge.  Their  exhibitions  generally  evince 
classic  acquirement,  correct  taste,  and  a  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  composition.  Many  of  them  are  graceful  orators. 
But  few  of  them  however,  are  sufficiently  attentive  to  elo- 
cution. At  the  west  of  the  college,  about  two  miles  you 
rise  on  gentle  swells  of  good  land,  well  cultivated.  The 
growth  is  birch,  rock  maple,  and  beech.  At  the  western 
extremity  of  the  town  stands  the  Friends  meeting  house. 
Here  is  a  large  and  very  respectable  society,  composed 
partly  from  Brunswick,  and  partly  from  Durham.  They 
are  generally  agriculturalists.  Their  farms  are  in  ex- 
cellent order  and  furnish  the  village  with  cider,  apples, 
vegetables,  provisions,  and  grain.  Wheat,  rye,  barley  and 
oats  are  a  sure  crop  here.  Indian  corn  of  excellent 
quality  is  raised  on  every  species  of  land.  Some  years, 
however,  it  feels  the  effects  of  early  frost.  Potatoes  are 
a  sure  crop,  of  a  quality  altogether  superior  to  those  of 
the  south.  They  are  raised  in  great  abundance,  even 
on  the  lightest  plains;  so  is  the  best  of  their  corn. 
The  village  is  adorned  with  many  fine  kitchen  gardens. 
Though  the  soil  is  of  sand,  they  have  found  out,  though 
not  till  within  a  few  years,  that  it  will  bear  almost  every 
species  of  vegetable.  A  gentleman  observed,  the  other 
day,  that  he  believed  there  was  more  than  thirty  times 
as  much  produced  here,  as  ten  years  ago.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  very  pleasant  rivalship  among  all  classes,  to 
exhibit  the  best  garden.  The  peach  will  not  bear  the 
climate,  and  I  miss  our  grapes  and  water  mellons;  but 
find  my  loss  made  up  in  the  great  abundance  of  their 
blackberries,  blueberries,  raspberries  and  strawberries. 
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It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  first  settlers  believed  the 
apple  would  not  thrive.  They  lately  have  found  out, 
that  it  does  well,  and  in  this  quarter  is  made  the  best  ci- 
der in  America.  They  are  now  making  considerable 
efforts  to  incorporate  the  fruits  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  with  their  own.  The  apple  tree  is  more  infested 
with  the  barnacle  or  woodnit,  than  farther  south ;  but  a 
remedy  has  been  found,  by  scraping  the  tree  and  coating 
it  with  a  composition  of  lime,  soap,  and  some  other  sim- 
ple and  cheap  ingredients,  that  soon  reanimate  the  con- 
sumptive tree. 

You  must  know,  as  there  are  no  slaves  here,  (and 
they  say  they  would  not  take  ours  as  a  gift,)  it  is  the 
fashion  for  all  to  labor ;  and  as  it  Avill  never  do  to  be  out 
of  fashion,  I  spent  some  days  last  year  in  the  orchards  of 
my  acquaintance  for  exercise  and  amusement.  I  have 
dressed  fifty  trees  in  a  day,  and  have  never  failed  of  a 
present  of  apples  for  my  pay. 

Currants  are  raised  on  the  lightest  land  ;  they  yield 
bountifully.  They  are  getting  in  the  way  of  making  wine 
from  them,  which  is  very  pleasant.  A  fair  experiment 
has  been  made  on  hops  ;  these  if  cultivated  with  care, 
will  be  found  a  very  profitable  crop,  as  the  poles  cost  but 
a  trifle.  But  little  as  yet,  however,  are  they  cultivated, 
as  beer  is  but  little  used. 

Durham  is  on  higher  land  than  Brunswick,  is  pleasantly 
situated  and  exhibits  many  fine  farms.  It  finds  a  market 
for  its  produce  in  Brunswick.  At  its  northern  side  on  the 
Androscoggin  at  what  is  called  the  south  west  bend  of  the 
river,  is  an  extensive  interval  of  the  richest  soil  under 
high  cultivation.  Considerable  lumber,  that  comes  down 
the  river  is  transported  from  this  place  to  Freeport.  about 
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seven  or  eight  miles.  This  town  is  more  broken  and  un- 
even than  Durham,  but  is  a  good  farming  town.  From 
its  creeks  and  bays,  large  quantities  of  wood  as  well  as 
from  Brunswick  are  sent  to  Boston  annually.  It  has  con- 
siderable navigation  and  ship  building  affords  employment 
to  many  of  its  inhabitants.  At  Phipsburgh,  as  you  enter 
the  Kennebec,  is  a  well  constructed  fort,  bearing  a  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  heavy  artillery.  Bath  is  twelve  miles 
above  ;  a  place  of  activity  and  extensive  commerce.  It 
is  the  great  repository  of  lumber  from  the  Androscoggin 
and  Kennebec;  is  at  the  head  of  winter  navigation  and 
will  soon  be  a  great  commercial  place.  Vast  quantities 
of  salmon,  shad,  and  other  fish  were  formerly  taken  in 
these  rivers.  By  the  various  obstacles,  thrown  in  their 
way,  they  have  diminished  in  a  great  degree. 

The  annual  average  of  water,  that  falls  here  in  rain 
and  snow  is  about  thirty  seven  inches ;  one  third  of 
which  falls  in  snow.  They  look  out  for  snow  with  as 
much  anxiety,  in  December,  as  we  do  for  spring,  when 
"  the  sun,  from  the  chambers  of  the  south,  looks  out  and 
smiles."  It  is  much  easier  to  guard  against  the  north 
wind,  than  it  is  against  the  intense  heat  of  the  sun  with 
us ;  they  make  nothing  of  paying  a  family  visit  a  dozen 
miles  in  their  sleighs,  in  the  evening,  and  at  a  seasonable 
hour  return  to  their  fire  side.  In  fact,  winter  seems  not 
only  to  be  the  time  of  business,  but  as  it  were,  the  play 
time  of  the  season. 

While  the  south  and  the  north  in  union  are  blended. 
The  shores  of  Columbia  will  be  safely  defended. 
Their  produce  exchanging,  old  Neptune  will  guide. 
And  the  primitive  states  be  posterity's  pride. 

P.N. 
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LETTER  V. 

April,  4,  1820. 

DEAR    FRIEND, 

I  believe,  I  remarked  in  my  last  that  the  climate  is 
very  salubrious.  There  are  many  instances  of  longevity 
in  this  place  and  Topsham.  At  their  elections,  I  have 
seen  a  number  at  the  polls,  more  than  ninety  years  of 
age. 

In  military  strength  and  resources,  the  south  we 
know  must  give  New  England  the  decided  preeminence. 
Maine  ranks  high  with  her  parent  and  sister  states  in 
energy  and  discipline.  I  have  attended  a  number  of 
reviews  with  much  satisfaction.  You  rarely  find  a  sol- 
dier, that  is  not  completely  equipped.  Here  I  have  con- 
templated the  importance  of  harmony  and  union  between 
the  south  and  north ;  that  in  such  a  world  of  vicissitude 
and  chance,  perhaps  half  a  century  may  not  roll  away, 
ere  our  slaves  may  necessitate  us  to  look  to  the  north 
for  protection,  and  that  even  Missouri  in  blood  may  lament 
her  boasted  acquisition.  A  regiment  consisting  of  about 
a  dozen  companies  has  a  fine  parade  ground  in  this  village. 
The  cavalry  appear  well.  There  are  two  companies  of 
artillery  in  excellent  order  and  discipline.  Their  light 
infantry,  in  a  beautiful  uniform,  for  exactness  in  stop,  cor- 
rectness in  evolution,  and  quickness  of  movement,  vie 
with  the  first  corps  in  the  Union.  The  four  neighbor- 
ing towns,  exhibit  more  field  artillery,  than  the  great 
state  of  Virginia  did  in  1810.  The  constitution  of  Maine 
exempts  but  few  from  the  rolls,  and  of  course  all  are 
soldiers  here.  I  have  never  seen  any  take  the  ranks 
with   a   stick,  or  umbrella   for   a  weapon ;  as  you    often 
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have  witnessed  even  in  the  middle  states.  Their  re- 
turns exhibit  nearly  as  many  muskets  as  men.  Of  so 
much  importance  is  military  discipline  considered  in 
Maine;  you  Avill  find  their  boys  with  their  wooden  guns 
and  swords  are  quite  skilled  it  tactics,  before,  by  aget 
they  are  required  to  do  duty.  In  military  music,  they 
are  rapidly  improving.  They  have  an  eye  to  French 
movements  in  their  attention  to  time  and  step.  Many 
of  them  have  had  the  advantage  of  attending  the  reviews 
in  Boston,  which  is  the  school  of  our  country. 

The  winter  is  now  beginning  to  break  and  they  are 
obliged  to  abandon  their  favorite  sleighs.  The  river, 
generally  breaks  up  about  the  middle  of  this  month  ;  but 
the  freshet  is  not  at  its  height,  till  about  the  middle  of 
May.  At  this  time  the  logs,  which  are  haulled  on  to  the 
ice  in  the  winter  and  marked,  are  brought  down  by  the 
current  to  their  booms,  where  they  are  separated  accord- 
ing to  the  marks  of  the  several  owners.  They  have  a 
severe  penalty  against  purloining  logs,  or  cutting  out  the 
mark,  yet  the  logs  are  frequently  transformed  into  shin- 
gles without  the  knowledge  of  the  owner.  I  amused 
myself  many  hours  last  season  on  the  remains  of  old  Fort 
George,  I  have  mentioned,  in  contemplating  the  logs, 
struggling  as  it  were,  between  the  rebounding  current 
and  the  dams  over  which  they  had  fallen,  till  they  liter- 
ally were  ground  to  atoms.  At  Lewistown  falls,  twenty 
miles  above  this,  and  other  falls  on  the  river,  many  of  the 
finest  masts,  arc  broken  in  pieces  and  destroyed  in  this 
way. 

I  bclicA  e,  I  observed  in  my  last,  that  in  Brunswick, 
the  favorite  resorts  of  the  Indians  in  summer,  was  one  of 
the  last  stands  they  made  against  the  whites.     At  Nor- 
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%  ince  him  of  his  importance  in  society.  Many  associa- 
tions for  improvement  in  the  breed  of  their  cattle,  horses 
&c.  have  been  recently  formed.  There  is  a  general 
society  for  the  state  ;  one  in  almost  every  county  ;  and 
many  towns  have  their  minor  societies ;  and  perhaps  far- 
mers, could  not  spend  a  few  of  their  leisure  evenings  bet- 
ter, than  in  this  way,  as  they  must  always  be  gaining  or 
giving1  information. 

In  this  town,  to  which  I  have  told  you  I  am  so  much 
endeared,  some  gentlemen  have  requested  a  copy  of 
these  letters.  I  have  yielded  to  their  solicitation  ;  yet 
fearing  a  stranger  might  make  some  mistake  in  gathering 
facts.  But  I  have  endeavoured  "  nought  to  extenuate,  and 
nought  to  set  down  in  malice." 


■&' 


To  candid  friends  I  yield  this  hasty  view, 
Let  critics  spare,  I  did  not  write  for  you. 
Should  all  be  truth,  for  errors  some  would  seek, 
"  Though  Handel  harmonize"  and  Chatham  speak. 
Brunswick,  farewell,  forbid  to  linger  here, 
Accept  the  tribute  of  a  parting  tear, 
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